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The Portland Vase. 
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HE Barberini Vase was discovered in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, in the 
pontificate of Urban VIIT. (Barberini) 

between the years 1625 and 1644, under the 
following circumstances :—A mound of earth, 
called Monte del Grano, about three miles 
from the city, on the road to Frascati (at that 
time brought into cultivation), was perceived 
by the labourers, in digging, to have a large 
vault under it, which, on being opened, was 
found to contain a sepulchral chamber, 
enclosing a sarcophagus of excellent work- 
manship. Within this was found the Sepul- 
chral Urn, which was eventually to become 
historical, and to be known as the Barberini- 
Portland Vase. There was no inscription 
to give any light with respect to the person 
whose remains were deposited in the sepulchre. 


Foggini observes that “the Mausoleum” 
which may be presumed to have been 
originally erected upon it, was probably 
demolished during the incursions of the 
barbarians, who destroyed everything that 
was either magnificent or delightful above 
ground in the country about Rome; and 
that the earth of which the mound appeared 


MONTE DEL GRANO. 


T is presumed that originally a Temple was erected 
over this Sepulchre. From the ruin and devast- 
ation, and the lapse of time, the materials may have 
in part been carried away, and the rest entirely 
decomposed and amalgamated with the hillock and 
adjacent soil. 
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to consist (which Bartoli supposed to have 
been brought there on purpose to cover the 
sepulchre), might have proceeded from the 
ruin of the Mausoleum, which had mouldered 
away during the centuries of desolation.” 


A slight description of the diagram show- 
ing section of Monte del Grano will prove 
interesting :— 


A.—A mound about three miles from Rome on the 
poeeet Road, known by the name of Monte del 
rano, 


B,.—The Sepulchre, usually called that of Alexander 
Severus and Julia Mammea. 


C.—An entrance to the chamber, 


D.—An adit made from the upper part, through the 
stonework to the semi-arch, where the marble 
Sarcophagus was found. 


E.—The Sarcophagus. 


F.—Entrance to a small chamber without any other 
access or inlet. 


G.—A room communicating with the sepulchre. 


I.— A modern Casino erected on the top of the mound, 
and a plantation of Cypress trees. 


The Sarcophagus was placed in the 
Museum of the Capitol, in Rome, and still 
remains there. The Vase was deposited 
in the library of the Barberini family, and 
continued for above a century to be one of 
the most admired pieces of that celebrated 
collection, and was generally distinguished . 
by the name of the Barberini Vase. 


After the dispersion of this Library, the 
Vase was purchased at Rome by Sir W. 
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Hamilton, by whom it was disposed of to 
the Duchess of Portland. 


At the sale of the famous collection in 
1786, the Vase was purchased by the Duke 
of Portland for £1,029. This nobleman, 
learning that Josiah Wedgwood had himself 
desired to purchase the Vase, most kindly 
placed it in the famous potter’s care for the 
purpose of reproduction, and it remained 
at Etruria for a year or more. How far 
Josiah Wedgwood succeeded in the arduous 
task he had set himself is seen by comparing 
the first copies he made with the original 
Vase now in the Gem Room at the British 
Museum. Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A., 
in a letter written to Josiah Wedgwood in 
1790, says :—"‘I can venture to declare it 
a correct and faithful imitation, both in 
regard to the general effect, and the most 
minute details of the parts.’’ 


Many of the learned antiquarians, at the 
time when the Vase was discovered, wrote 
long and beautiful descriptions of the mean- 
ing of the bas relief subjects which decorated 
it, each holding a different theory, but 


though some consider that the urn was 


designed and made for some definite person 
of high birth, the general impression given 
is that the figures are emblematical and have 
reference to death and immortality. 
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As cinerary urns were made and kept 
ready for sale, various in quality and price, 
like other works of Art, it is plain that the 
figures upon them could not always relate 
to the fortunes of the particular persons 
whose remains might happen to be deposited 
in them. It seems most probable that this 
elaborate urn was selected for that use 
from some such source, for it cannot be 
supposed that a work which would neces- 
sarily require many years for its execution 
would have been undertaken after a person’s 
death for the purpose of receiving his ashes 
from the funeral pile. 


The figures on these urns, would, for the 
most part have some allusion to death, or 
the state of existence after it agreeable to 
the theology of the times, and, as they could 
not relate to the private history of the 
individual whose ashes they contained, they 
would generally be either of an emblematic 
nature, or exhibitions of religious rites, or 
historical representations of the death and 
exploits of some heroes of earlier ages. 


We cannot pretend to consider the various 
descriptions that have been written within 
the scope of this small booklet, but it may 


be of interest to print two short extracts 
giving the theory of Josiah Wedgwood 
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himself who had exceptional opportunity of 
studying the original, and of Dr. Darwin 
who also considered the subjects to be 
emblematical, though he differed in his 
views as to the application of the emblems. 


In a description of the Portland Vase 
written in 1790, Josiah Wedgwood says :— 
“The figures on the Vase I conceive to be of 
the emblematical kind. An inverted torch 
being a common symbol of extinguished 
life, the female figure with that symbol in 
her hand, in a dejected attitude, may natur- 
ally be considered, especially on a sepulchral 
urn, as an emblem of death ; and from her 
situation between the other two, she may be 
deemed the principal figure in the group. 
The column behind the man with its capital 
thrown down at the feet of this emblem of 
death, may denote that the person deceased 
was the head of a great family, as so costly 
an urn would only be purchased by persons 
of the first rank. The sceptre in the left 
hand of the other female figure may be an 
emblem of the authority of the deceased, 
This first group would, therefore, represent 
the solemn scene of death separating a great 
man from his family or his empire.”’ 


“The other side of the Vase appears to be 
a separate picture in continuation of the 
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same subject, and flattering to the memory 
of the deceased, representing his entrance 
under the figure of a young man into Elysium. 
A gate or portico it is well known signifies 
the passage from the present state of our 
existence to the future. The timidity with 
which the new guest takes his first steps 
out of this portal, his holding fast his gar- 
ments, beautifully denotes the reluctance 


with which he puts off his corporeal existence. 
As on the first side the central and principal 
figure was typical of death, so on the obverse 
side the chief figure holds the serpent, the 
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symbol of immortal life. She takes the 
shade tenderly by the hand, and by her 
look and action encourages him to come 
forward ; while Cupid, a lighted torch in his 
hand, directs his path towards Pluto, who 
awaits him, with thoughtful mien.” 


Mr. Wedgwood concludes by stating that 
“he considers the figure underneath the 
bottom of the Vase does not belong to the 
story expressed on the upper portion of the 
Vase, and is another piece of work cemented 
thereto at a later period, to supply the place 
of the original one, which was probably 
destroyed when the Vase was broken into 
three or more pieces.”” 


Apart from the inconvenience of pre- 
venting the vessel from standing firm, the 
bottom has been cut and ground to make 
it fit its present position, and in doing this, 
not only the foliage, drapery, and body of 
the figure have been mangled, but the whole 
appearance is that of another artist’s work. 
For these reasons, Josiah Wedgwood could 
not look on the bottom as part of the original 
design. 


Dr. Darwin in his poem ‘‘The Botanic 
Garden,”’ introduces “the fine forms of 
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Portland's mystic urn.’ 


“Here, by fall’n columns and disjoin’d arcades, 
On mouldering stones, beneath deciduous shades, 
Sits HUMANKIND in hieroglyphic state, 
Serious, and pondering on their changeful fate; 
While, with inverted torch, and swimming eyes, 
Sinks the fair shade of MORTAL LIFE, and dies, 


There, the pale GHOST through death’s wide 
portal bends 


His timid feet, the dusky steep descends; 

With smiles assuasive LOVE DIVINE invites, 
Guides on broad wing, with torch uplifted lights; 
IMMORTAL LIFE, her hand extending, courts 
The lingering form, his tottering steps supports, 
Leads on to PLUTO’S realms the dreary way, 
And gives him trembling to Elysian day. 
Beneath, in sacred robes the PRIESTESS dress’d, 
The coif close-hooded, and the fluttering vest, 
With pointing finger guides the initiate youth, 
Unweaves the many colour’d veil of Truth, 
Drives the profane from Mystery’s bolted door, 
And silent guards the Eleusinian lore.” 


Dr. Darwin continues in prose, ‘Many 
opinions and conjectures have been pub- 
lished concerning the figures on this cele- 
brated Vase. Having carefully examined 
one of Mr. Wedgwood’s beautiful copies 
of this wonderful production of art, I shall 
add one more conjecture to the number Mr. 
Wedgwood has well observed, that it does 
not seem probable that the Portland Vase 


was purposely made for the ashes of any 
particular person deceased, because many 


years must have been necessary for its pro- 
duction, hence it may be concluded, that the 
subject of its embellishments is not private 
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history, but of a general nature. This 
subject appears to me to be well chosen, and 
the story to be finely told ; and represents 
what in ancient times engaged the attention 
of philosophers, poets, and heroes, I mean, a 
part of the Eleusinian mysteries.”’ 


The mask head at the base of the handles, 
and the trees upon the body of the Vase, 
serve to divide the groups of figures, but are 
carefully thought out; they may have had 
peculiar attributes, placed as they are on a 
sacred urn, decorated with figures representing 
death and immortality. 


The material of the original Vase is of 
a dark blue glass, over which a layer of 
nearly opaque white glass was united, and 
out of which the figures in relief were cut. 
In 1845, the Vase was broken into fragments 
by a madman who gained entrance to where 
it was exhibited in the British Museum, but 
he was obviously not responsible for his 
action. After many months of patient work 
it was restored, and is now safely protected. 


On the recommendation of Sir William 
Chambers and Sir Joshua Reynolds, Henry 
Webber, the Artist at Etruria, was chosen to 
model the reliefs which surround the Vase, 
but it is doubtful if he executed the work as 
he was away in Rome during the time they 
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were produced. However, the original waxes 
are to-day in the Museum at Etruria. 


In a letter from Josiah Wedgwood, Senior 
to Josiah Wedgwood, Junior, written from 
Greek Street, London, on May oth, 1790, 
this sentence occurs:—‘I have 20 copies 
subscribed for now,” but no record has been 
found that shows how many first copies were 
supplied, and though a few of the first issue 
are known at the present day, it is difficult 
to find one that is absolutely perfect, although 
each is a beautiful exhibition of technique 
and handicraft. 


During the last half century some of 
these few copies have changed ownership, 


perhaps the most notable being the Propert 
copy, which was sold in 1902 for £399. 


In 1878 a second series of copies was 
made for Messrs. W. P. & G. Phillips, of 
Oxford Street, London. 
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